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Dove's Artifice 


O Lord, I am not worthy, with trembling heart I cry, 

As for Thy living Banquet my hungry soul doth sigh. 
The dross of sins unnumbered, my sordid spirit stains, 
And earth with cares and sorrows my weary soul enchains. 


To this home poor and lowly my God I dare not bring, 
For ill would it beseem me to treat thus heaven’s King 
Then Lord must I in sorrow of hunger faint and die 

And from Thy Bounty’s table as unclean leper fly? 


Nay Lord, thou wouldst not wish it, so love has found a way 

To sate my spirit’s hunger, Thy love-thirst to allay, 

A Heart most pure I proffer, when Thou dost come to me, 

The Heart of hearts most worthy, Thine own Heart’s shrine to be. 


Nor heart of man nor angel this heart Immaculate 
With love of men and angels therein conglomerate. 
Enrich by virtue’s fragrance, a Mystic Rose it gleams, 
The very Gate of Heaven, the Sinner’s Refuge seems. 


The sinless Heart of Mary to borrow I presume 

And in that ardent furnace my own poor heart consume, 
That Thou in coming to me therein alone mayst find, 

The heart whose humble “Fiat” brought mercy to mankind. 


—J.R. Melvin, C. Ss. R. 








Father Tim Casey 
IN THE CATACOMBS OF ST. DOMITILLA 


Cc. D. MC ENNIRY, C. SS. R. 


The “Via Della Sette Chiese’—Way of the Seven Churches, 
has not the seven churches,—in fact, not even one of them. It is 
so called because it is a short cut followed by Christians of today— 
and of every day for the past sixteen centuries—in making the 
popular pilgrimage to the seven venerable churches of Rome—St. 
Peter’s, St. John Lateran, St. Mary Major, Holy Cross, St. Law- 
rence’s, St. Sebastian’s, and St. Paul’s,—all are within or near the 
walls with the exception of the two last named, which stand a con- 
siderable distance outside the city, the one on the Appian, the other 
on the Ostian Way. For the convenience of the pilgrims a road 
cuts off at right angles from the Ostian Way at St. Paul’s and 
meets the Appian Way near St. Sebastian’s—the road or Way “of 
the Seven Churches.” 


Along this narrow way, closed in on either side by high farm 
walls, Father Timothy Casey walked one dusty day in June. He 
had come from the direction of St. Paul’s, but did not follow the 
road so far as its junction with the Appian Way, for after plodding 
on for some considerable time, he sought and received admittance 
at a gate in the wall on his right. Arming himself with a supply 
of tapers and matches, he descended a long flight of steps and soon 
found himself amid a labyrinth of dark, crooked galleries cut into 
the soft tufa rock, and every gallery lined from floor to ceiling with 
niches filled with dead men’s bones. He was in the “Cimetero di 
Domitilla”—the Catacombs of Domitilla. 

The Catacombs, hallowed by the prayers and consecrated by the 
remains of the first followers of Christ, were, next to the presence 
chamber of the Holy Father, the dearest spot in Rome to Father 
Casey. Taper in hand, he poured over the inscriptions chiselled 
into the marble slabs which enclosed the bodies of the dead, or 
read the homely epitaphs traced in the fresh plaster, or deciphered 
the “graffiti’—the names of pilgrims who in centuries past had 
come like himself to linger and meditate among the last resting 
places of the early Christians. 
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In this favorite employment he forgot the outside world—the 
heat and the dust, the repeated annoyances of his long journey, 
even the debt on St. Mary’s School. He was back in spirit with 
the generous converts to Christianity who had first trod those wind- 
ing galleries. It was as though they had stepped out but an hour 
ago. In many a spot, no doubt, their footprints were still upon the . 
sand of the floor, the marks of their hands upon the walls. For 
while the centuries had been destroying the palaces and churches, 
burying the forums, obliterating the monuments, crumbling the 
marble and granite of Imperial and Early Christian Rome, the sub- 
terranean galleries dug by the first Christians in the soft tufa of 
the Roman Campagna had been mercifully lost and forgotten, and 
had thus escaped devastation. Recent excavations had re-opened 
them and exposed them to the reverent inspection and study of 
modern Christians in the identical condition, at least in many 
cases, in which the early Christians had left them. 


Lovingly the good priest studied every inscription and lingered 
by every “loculus.” This niche, he said, scarcely two feet in length, 
was the grave of a child. Called into eternity with the white robe 
of baptismal innocence still unstained, it has already, for near two 
thousand years, enjoyed the blessed vision of God. Then he tried 
to picture the simple burial rites enacted at this grave while human 
sorrow was tempered by the hope and joy of purest Christian faith. 
He could almost hear the sacred chant of the grand old church as 
the remains of her innocent child were laid away to await the resur- 
rection. After all, was it not the selfsame chant which he himself 
had intoned a few weeks ago when he buried Molly Flaherty’s baby 
in St. Mary’s Cemetery in far off America? And then, when the 
ceremonies were concluded, here in this gallery there had been the 
murmur of voices, the words of comfort to the bereaved mother; 
just as at the funeral of the Flaherty baby—for human hearts and 
Christian hopes are the same in every clime and in every century— 
and he could almost hear the sonorous cadences of the Latin of 
Imperial Rome mingling with the hybrid speech of the Christian 
slaves, for the adamantine wall of class distinction had crumbled 
before the warm rays of the Sun of Justice. All had learned the 
truth, and the truth had made them free. 


Suddenly his dream was dispelled by the sound of real voices, 
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women’s voices, near at hand; they were speaking English, and 
speaking it with a decided American drawl. 

“For mercy’s sake, how gruesome!” said one. “Just look at 
those bones! My dress is ruined. ‘Tell the guide to stop at once 
and lead us back. Signore, noi vogliamo ush—ush— — —, dear 
me, I have forgotten how to say it in Italian.” 

Just then they caught sight to Father Casey and turned on him 
a broadside of boarding school French. 

“Monsieur l’Abbe, s’il vous plait, dite a notre guide—” 

“Surely, ladies,” he said, “you do not mean to content your- 
selves with this brief glimpse of the catacombs.” 

“Oh, you speak English!” they almost screamed, and in their 
delight at hearing their mother tongue they forgot their desire to 
escape and plied him with a hundred questions: ‘Whose bones are 
these? What is the meaning of that Latin inscription? What part 
of America do you come from? Who dug the catacombs? Where 
does this gallery lead to? Why don’t the monks instal electric 
light here?” 

Informal introductions were exchanged, and Father Casey found 
they were a pair of the typical tourists who come from America in 
droves armed with guide books and letters of credit from the local 
bank, and give three minutes to a Michael Angelo and fifteen min- 
utes to a cathedral. The elder, a Mrs, Perkins, had the look of 
grim determination which said: “Do Europe or die.” The younger, 
a Miss Freye, still retained some traces of the human nature she 
had at home and was willing to sacrifice one or the other of the 
“Places of Interest” listed in the guide books for the sake of a 
good show. 

“IT am sure,” ventured Mrs, Perkins, drifting into her favorite 
topic, religion, “you Catholics from America do not approve of the 
horrible superstitions here in Italy.” 

“No, indeed, Madam, we Catholics do not approve of supersti- 
tion, either here in Italy or anywhere else. We could not be gen- 
uine Catholics and do so, for the Catholic religion expressly con- 
demns superstition as a deadly sin.” 


“Oh, I mean all this praying and burning of lights before images 
of the Virgin and all that. Surely you condemn such practices.” 
“Quite the contrary,” returned the priest. “I have been edified 
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by them, and I hope my devotion to God’s blessed Mother will be 
stronger after this visit to Rome than it ever was before.” 

“Dear me!” sighed Mrs. Perkins hopelessly. “But, of course, 
you were brought up a Catholic, as I judge from your Irish name, 
so of course that accounts for the way you feel.” 

“Perhaps,” said Father Casey. “However,” he added a moment 
later, “there is a trait in my character which, I believe, would have 
made me a Catholic by this time even if I had not been brought 
up that way.” 

“Yes? And what is that?” 

“A trait of character,” he said, “which makes me disgusted with 
imitations and prevents me from being ever contented or at peace 
until I have the genuine article.” 

“The genuine article! The Catholic religion the genuine article! 
Do not we Christians all know that a religion so far corrupted by 
dogmas and ceremonies as the Catholic religion cannot possibly be 
the genuine, pure, evangelical religion!” 

“All we know, Madam, is that the genuine article in religion is 
the religion taught be Christ. If Christ willed that His religion be 
a religion filled with dogmas and ceremonies, the genuine article 
must have them; if, on the contrary, He excluded dogmas and cere- 
monies from His religion, the genuine article must have none of 
them.” 

“But Christ did exclude them.” 

“How do you know that He did?” 

“The Bible says—” 

“We can quote the Bible in favor of dogmas and ceremonies with 
at least as good reason as you can quote it against them. And be- 
sides, the Bible itself says that Christ did and said many things 
which are not written in that book.” 

“But history—” 

“Some books on history favor your statement, and some favor 
ours. How do you know which are true?” , 

Mrs. Peikins paused to look for an argument. Father Casey 
continucd: 

“If we found a book which the early Christians wrote; if they 
wrote this book without any view to controversy, but merely to 
record Christian belief and practice as they had learned them from 
the lips of the Apostles; if thousands and thousands of the early 


> 
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Christians gave their testimony in this book. and the testimony of 
all was in perfect harmony; if this book had been laid away for 
centuries when no one could tamper with it; if we were to find this 
book now and be absolutely certain that it was written by the first 
Christians, and that we had it in the exact form in which they wrote 
it, should we not be certain that this book contained a true descrip- 
tion of the Christian religion—the genuine article as Christ taught 
it?” 

“Indeed we should. Would that we had such a book!” 

“We have it! It is open to you today—the catacombs of Chris- 
tian Roine. It tells you plainly, unquestionably that the first Chris- 
tians believed the dogmas and practised the ceremonies which are 
believed and practised by the Catholic Church today. Go through 
the catacombs, read the inscriptions, study the paintings, and you 
will find that the early Christians said Mass and administered the 
sacraments, that they prayed for the dead, invoked the saints and 
honored the Blessed Virgin, as every Catholic does today.” 

“Is that the reason you are visiting the catacombs, to get argu- 
ments for the sermons you will deliver after your return to Amer- 
ar” 

“No,” said the priest, “I am here for the sake of the company.” 

“Company! Why, we thought you were alone.” 

“Far from it. While wandering through the catacombs, I am in 
spirit with the early Christians. And what wonderful lessons we 
can learn from their example to help us in our own present prob- 
lems! Their problems were so strikingly similar to ours—would 
that our fortitude and singleness of purpose in confronting those 
problems were like theirs! Like us, they lived in a world which 
had no room for God. In their day, as in ours, wealth and pleasure 
and self-indulgence were counted the only goods worth having. The 
one who would sacrifice any of these through super-natural motives 
was deemed a fool. In their day, as in ours, it was impossible to 
live according to the maxims of the world and remain an honest 
nian or a pure woman. They did not waste their time in the vain 
attempt of many present day Christians, striving to combine the 
maxims of a godless world with the maxims of Christ. They were 
consistent. When they became Christians, they renounced pagan 
pleasures and pagan greed; they separated themselves in life and 
conduct, in aspiration and desire from the pagan world around 
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them. In principle they placed the grace of God and the friendship 
of Christ infinitely above this earthly life and all this life can give, 
and in conduct they lived up to this principle. They abstained 
from the pleasures of their former friends, they gave up earthly 
goods, they gave up life itself rather than forfeit the grace of God 
or the friendship of Christ. I walk through these hallowed caves 
and commune in spirit with those heroes of the faith—those whose 
inspiring story has been handed down to us, and also those thou- 
sands and thousands of others of whose noble lives history has 
kept no record. 

“Take, for instance, those catacombs in which we now stand,” 
he continued, “we know that they were originally the private ceme- 
tery of a branch -of the imperial family of the Flavians—the Fla- 
vians who built the Coliseum, called the Flavian Amphitheatre, 
and the Arch of Titus, the Flavians who conquered Jerusalem and 
ruled the world from the palace of the Caesars, Flavius Clemens, 
Consul of Rome and first cousin of the Flavian Emperior Domitian, 
became a Christian and died for the faith. Flavia Domitilla, his 
wife, and another Flavia Domitilla, his niece, counted themselves 
honored to receive into the family tomb the Christian dead. That 
is how this cemetery grew to such vast proportions. Here were 
buried some martyrs of special note. Petronilla, bound by ties of 
blood with two imperial families, the Gens Aurelia and the Gens 
Flavia, was guided in the supernatural life by the Apostle St. Peter, 
and hence was known as his spiritual daughter. She shed her 
blood for the faith and was buried in these catacombs. You can 
still see her grave near the entrance. Nereus and Achilleus had 
been pagan soldiers, in all. probability high officers in the armies 
of Imperial Rome. They accepted the Christian faith, resigned 
from the army and became members of the household of Flavia 
Domitilla until the time of their glorious martyrdom. You can see 
their grave here beside that of Petronilla. 

“How easy for us to picture the scenes in the city home of Flavia 
Domitilla when word was brought that her cherished friend and 
kinswoman, Petronilla, had been openly denounced to the emperor 
as a Christian, had been arrested and brought before the judges. 
Consider the hours of anguish during which friends and trusted 
Christian servants of Flavia Domitilla brought her news of the 
progress of the trial, of the condemnation, and finally of the death 
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of the martyr of Christ. Consider the mixed feelings of sadness 
and triumph with which Domitilla composed the martyred body of 
Petronilla and prayed to her as a saint of God who a few short days 
before had been but an earthly friend and companion. Or consider 
the noble pride with which Domitilla assisted at the sacred rites 
performed over the martyred bodies of the two soldiers of Christ, 
Nereus and Achilleus, when they too were laid to rest in her ceme- 
tery. 

“Who that admires true nobility, who that realizes what it is to 
die for Christ, can feel lonely in these catacombs which were the 
silent witnesses of such scenes” 

When Father Casey left his hearers beside the tombs of Petro- 
nilla, Nereus and Achilleus, he felt that the salutary influence of 
the martyred dead had not been entirely lost upon them, for, forget- 
ful of how much of Rome they were to do that day, they lingered 
long in silent reflection on the heroes of the faith. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 





Carlyle somewhere praises “the noble, silent men (and women), 
scattered here and there, each in his departmnt, silently thinking, 
silently working; whom no morning newspaper makes mention of. 
They are the salt of the earth; a country that has none or few of 
these is in a bad way. Woe for us, if we had nothing but what we 
can show or speak! Silence, the great empire of silence; higher 
than the stars, deeper than the kingdoms of death. It alone is 
great; all else is small.” 

The Christian mother in her home; the Catholic layman bring- 
ing to his daily work the ideals and principles of his Catholic faith; 
the young man and young lady preserving Christian modesty by 
way of principle in their amusements and intercourse with others; 
the Catholic who does not take a vacation from God and the Ten 
Commandments whether he is at home or at the beach; these are 
the salt of the earth. 


When you get into a tight place and everything goes against you, 
till it seems you could not hold on a minute longer, never give up then, 
for that’s just the place and the time that the tide’ll turn—Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 
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The Ears That Hear Not 
ST. LUKE VIII 4-16 


JOHN BRENNAN, C. SS. R. 


Just a few years ago, when the world lay aghast beneath the 
crushing blows of the world-conflict and the groans of victims re- 
echoed from Flanders and the Argonne and Gallipoli even to the 
furthermost limits of the earth; a new blow, the insidious blow of 
propaganda—the gentler yet more destructive blow of false sym- 
pathy and Pharisaic charity was inflicted on an already over- 
wrought people. It was the deadly balm of a new Creed,—a Reli- 
gion of universal acceptability—a business religion which described 
useless competition in church service,—a mathematical religion, for 
its identification sign was the minus sign. Like its forebears in the 
family of heresy, it has gone,—or is going the accustomed way of 
things earthly; but it left its undesirable heritage to the world; 
its former slogan, its hypocritical and illogical shibboleth,— 
“Christianity has failed.” 

Just a few weeks ago, in one of the Redemptorist Fathers’ 
largest churches, a fairly large group of people stood before the 
altar in the quiet of evening, and in firm resonant tones, recited 
their Profession of Faith. They were one section of an instruction 
class numbering over a hundred people who had come, not to join 
the Church, but to investigate, to solve their doubts according to 
the dictates of plain, every-day common-sense, and who, convinced 
by the Truth and aided by the grace of God had made their admis- 
sion. They were not victims of temperamental eccentricity as some- 
one said of Msgr. Benson; they were not young and foolish, they 
were not trying to win a Catholic spouse; for they numbered in 
their ranks, the young and the old, the married and the single, men 
and women. They were converts; and in every syllable that rang 
from their lips as they answered “I do believe,” was an absolute 
refutation of heresy,—a sincere, unqualified affirmation, that 
“Christianity had conquered.” 

Still the question remains unanswered,—smothered perhaps,— 
but ready like a hidden spark, to leap into flame: “If Christianity 
is a God-given religion, why has it not succeeded in its mission, 
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namely the conversion of mankind?” ‘True, the converts approach 
in hundreds, but for every hundred converted, there are thousands 
who had no faith or have lost the remnant they once received from 
a half-christian parent or some itinerant revivalist, or, what is 
worse, perhaps, have exchanged their Faith,—bartered their birth- 
right, for the senseless folly of naturalism, scepticism, agnosticism, 
which is spreading through the land in the guise of modern educa- 
tion. The question therefore is important. 

Importance however, it may possess; novelty it has not. It 
must have existed in the time of Christ, for the answer to it, coex- 
ists with the rest of His teaching,—in the very parable we are con- 
sidering. The answer is simple,—Christianity has not failed,—but 
man has failed; failed to hear the Word of life preached to him; 
failed to accept it when he did perchance hear, failed to live up to 
it, when he did perchance, accept; for man’s will is free, and Faith 
is ultimately an act of the will. 


SOWER AND SEED. 


“The Sower went out to sow his seed.” To appreciate fully the 
aptness of this parable it is necessary to read from the beginning of 
the chapter, a matter of three short verses giving a resume of 
Christ’s activities and terminating in this parable as in a grand cli- 
max. “He travelled through the cities and towns, preaching and 
evangelizing......... And when a great multitude was gathered 
together, and hastened out of the cities to Him, He spoke by a 
similitude.” Why not! They were gathered together out in the 
country with the farmlands scattered on every side; they were an 
agricultural people, and here was a powerful object lesson. There 
was no danger of a misunderstanding; each farmer cultivated his 
plot of ground in much the same way as his neighbor did—the 
traditional way of their ancestors; each had his trouble with rocky 
soil and trees and boulders; each had the familiar footpath encirc- 
ling his field; each knew the feeling of anxious waiting till the 
crops would appear. The occasion was opportune. 

“Some fell by the wayside and was trodden down and the birds 
of the air devoured it.” It was no idle nursery tale that Christ was 
narrating for the Jews themselves declared that He spoke “not as 
the Scribes and Pharisees but as one having power.” The inference 
is clear. The Seed is the Word of God preached to men by Christ 
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and by His anointed successors in the sacred priesthood, but ren- 
dered futile by the hardness of the ground on which it fell,—the 
hearts of men rendered unyielding and sterile by the efforts of the 
devil and their own intellectual pride. 

But why put the blame on the devil? The mere suggestion 
causes a smile nowadays. Fairy tales are out of fashion, don’t 
y'know; and these devil stories are even more unreal and super- 
stitious,—“and all that.” Still Christ Himself in His explanation of 
this same parable states,—“And they by the wayside are they that 
hear, then the devil cometh and taketh the word out of their heart, 
lest believing they should be saved.” This devil legend, therefore 
is not merely old-fashioned and mediaeval,—it is worse,—it comes 
from Christ Himself. Remembering this and recalling what we 
learned so well in our school days,—in the Catholic school,—that 
the devil has all the intellectual brilliance of an angel, together with 
the ability to make his influence felt upon the world; that their 
name is Legion, their number countless; and that they have thou- 
sands of capable human volunteers to aid them; we can more easily 
perceive the point of the parable. 


THE WAYSIDE OF TODAY. 


In the course of an hour’s motoring in one of our large Ameri- 
can cities, some two score non-Catholic churches were encountered. 
Some were architecturally perfect, others needed the steeple to es- 
cape false identification as dwellings. Yet they had one feature in 
common—the ornate sign-board at the entrance, giving full infor- 
mation regarding the character of the services within. And there 
were sermon titles too; catchy, vaudeville headlines; spiritual ad- 
vertising along modern lines. There were organ recitals and vocal 
quartets on the spiritual bill of fare,—and in some, perhaps,—a 
little use of the movy machine and stereopticon “by way of illustra- 
tion.” 

They were sign posts indicating the wayside of today,—pride of 
intellect. Surely the Sower scattered His seed of life lavishly dur- 
ing His three years of public preaching; surely his Bishops and 
Priests, and martyrs and confessors, scattered it with rare profusion 
throughout these 1900 years; and surely its substance and integrity 
command recognition. Yet, stop a moment, look about you and 
listen to the comments of the wisemen of today. This Gospel of 
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Christ! Tut! Old-fashioned,—Middle Age stuff,—remant of Dark 
Age ignorance and Popish ingenuity. It is good enough “in its 
way,” even though it does prohibit divorce, commands restitution 
of ill-gotten goods and calls adultery by its proper name. 

Of course it is slightly unscientific,—but there is hope. The 
Theory of Relativity may help to adjust that,—or what remains of 
it,—after the Higher Critics have finished their clinic of dissection. 
Besides like the Darwinian man, it is the outcome of evolution,—a 
patchwork with representative selections from every age in the 
history of Christianity ; a mosaic with colored marbles from legen- 
dary antiquity, and supplies from the crimsoned catacombs and dia- 
monds from the brilliant era of Greek philosophy,—arranged and 
designed by the Scholastics of the “Dark Ages,’—rather futuristic 
in general appearances, but useful—with due restrictions. The “due 
restrictions” include omission of the doctrine of Penance, and the 
Mass, and Real Presence, and the one visible Church and obliga- 
tions of the strict natural law, and of the Virginity of Mary, and a 
host of other minor details; the residue, if it can be determined, 
comprises with astonishing exactitude the essentials of the new 
creed advocated a few years ago and so appropriately dubbed “The 
Religion with a Minus Sign.” 

But what has hardened the wayside ; what influence has petrified 
the hearts of so many? False philosophy, false religion, false pa- 
triotism, false art, false sciences. 

Materialism, with its deceptive reasonings and blatant assertions 
of the chemical make-up of man and the universe, has spread its 
own seed upon soil well-prepared by pride and passion,—and the 
fruit is Scepticism. “But scepticism is gloomy by nature, and man 
naturally seeks happiness; the unfortunate compromise is Natur- 
alism,—a vague, good-natured life-principle with few definite ideas 
and fewer definite obligations; consequently possessing no idea of 
a Divine Christ and no divine Gospel. This in turn, by its very 
vagueness, disgusts the thinking man, and a new compromise re- 
sults,—in Rationalism; which in religious matters developes into 
the Agnosticism so prevalent in our non-Catholic universities and 
colleges. The eloquence of a Chrysostom is powerless against this 
unyielding indifference; it takes a miracle of grace to evoke a re- 
sponse in hearts so narcotized by the drug of “modern education.” 
And that miracle of grace will depend—who knows,—upon the 
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humble prayer of a most unscientific nun, kneeling in most medi- 
aeval and old-fashioned sincerity, before that conundrum of science, 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


ANOTHER HARDENING PROCESS. 


Some time ago, while travelling, a Shriner met a priest. The day 
was hot, the journey tedious, the Shriner restless and the priest 
content. He had too much to think about, to worry over the heat. 
But a conversation,—desultory at best, sprang up. “I wish we 
could all be one” sighed the Shriner, after dilating on the spread of 
various sects and the break up of others, incidentally enumerating 
his Catholic relatives. That identical saying had reached the 
priest’s ear before; as it reaches the ears of every priest. In fact 
it is quite conventional and proper, you know. But it bespeaks lack 
of serious reflection. The priest answered, “So do I. But as to 
the spread and division of sects,—that is nothing now. For 1900 
years, the Catholic Church has seen them break off one by one and 
then attack each other. One new sect more or less, does not affect 
her tranquility.” There was silence and thought for some time. 

The division of sects! Division of “true Churches” each con- 
taining the whole, unvarnished, unpolluted doctrine of Christ, yet 
holding the greatest variety of notions ranging from the philosoph- 
ically sound to the insanely foolish. The cause is simple. Once 
adopt “The Bible Alone” as a principle——and then there must 
arise a multiplicity of doctrines. That is a foregone conclusion 
already foreseen by St. Peter when he said (2 Pt. 3:16) of St. Paul’s 
writings and also the rest of the Bible——“in which there are certain 
things hard to be understood, which the unlearned and unstable 
wrest, as they do other scriptures to their own destruction.” 

It would not be so bad if each sect, living in good faith would 
pursue the even tenor of its own variant way. But they do not. 
They have unbounded zeal,—some of them—which they use in 
valiant effort to convert the heathen and the near-heathen Catho- 
lics. Soup-ladles and music provide the attractions. Read in pre- 
vious editions of the Liguorian of the state of affairs in the Philli- 
pines, and the activities of the Y. M. C. A. in Italy. Recall the 
so-called Missionary activities in “ignorant and superstitious South 
America and Mexico.” And while we are here, let me call your 
attention to one fact not very widely known. A little band of 
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Redemptorist missionaries have devoted their lives to the Mexican 
missions in Texas and the south-west. Obstacles there are plenty. 
Heat, ignorance, carelessness, and lack of money, against which are 
pitted an undying good-will, the zeal of the Redeemer, and the 
blessing of His Holy Mother. But the great obstacle is the activity 
of non-Catholic proselytizers. 

These are but a few of the influences tending to destroy the 
seed of God’s word. Add to these the distorted histories flooding 
the literary market, the innumerable periodicals industriously 
spreading such ancient fables as the K. of C. oath, the Popess Joan, 
the Inquisition, innumerable fictitious convent-scandals, and traves- 
ties on Catholic Doctrine ; add to these again, the influence of family 
pride, old traditions based on ignorance and never investigated, pre- 
judices fanned by novels, operas, posters, journals; the influence of 
debased art,—of corrupted. music, and of the high-mindedness 
caused or increased by one or all of these, and some idea may be 
had of the influences tending to harden hearts and prevent the 
reception of the word of Life. 


THE WARNING. 


“Saying these things, he cried out, he that hath ears let him 
hear!” He had labored and prayed, He had confirmed His words 
with wonders, but St. Luke mentions only a few results. Picture 
the Savior then, as He stood out in the meadows, with object-lesson 
of His parable stretched in sun-lit panoroma about Him. A glance, 
later on, converted Peter,—yet now, in one grand effort of zeal, He 
rises in His majesty and cries out,—with a voice that must have 
re-echoed in every listener’s heart,—the appeal of His love, the 
warning of His justice; an appeal and a warning re-echoing today 
with their pristine thrill,—‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
And yet, with His infinite wisdom He knew,—and God only knows 
the pang of sorrow it gave Him,—that the appeal would be in vain 
and the warning fruitless. He would appeal to all, He would warn 
all, He would die for all; still there would be thousands,—aye mil- 
lions who “hearing, hear not, neither do they understand. And the 
prophecy of Isaias is fulfilled in them, who saith “By hearing you 
shall hear, and shall not understand and seeing, you shall see, and 
shall not perceive, for the heart of this people is grown gross, and 
with their ears they have been dull of hearing and their eyes have 
been shut.” (Matth. 13:13-15). 


| 
| 
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A Hot Summer Day 
THE SACRIFICE OF GINA CARLOTTA 


T. Z. AUSTIN, C. SS. R. 


“This is hot!” said Giuseppe Gigli, ordinarily called Beppone. 

And when he said it, the rest of the workmen in the mill looked 
up from their work in evident surprise. Beppone slammed back 
the lever of his machine and, drawing his brawny arm across his 
brow to wipe away the great beads of sweat, stood for a while 
looking at his fellow-workers, and then deliberately stalked out of 
the room. 

Beppone was a silent man, big and powerful, a northern Italian 
who had come for some reason or other, no one knew why, into 
the region about Sora, and taken a position in the Sora Paper Mill. 

He was a silent man,—considering the character of his fellows 
in the mill, and when he said it was hot, it meant that the heat had 
almost reached the limit of human endurance. The men slammed 
their machines just as he had done, and in an instant the whole 
department, which had been buzzing with a hundred flying wheels, 
became silent and dully hot as the fields about the factory. 

“What do you think he is up to?” asked one, with a shake of 
the head toward the departing figure of Beppone. 

A shrug of the shoulders from the rest was the only but expres- 
sive reply. 

“Where is he going?” asked another. 

“Hm! Who knows?” was the only answer. 

Beppone walked out of the room to another part of the plant, 
just across a narrow corridor. There, in a rather small room, about 
fifteen women worked, girls from fourteen to twenty-one years 
they might have been; young mothers who had left their baby in 
charge of grandmother; old grandmothers themselves, or so at 
least they seemed, so worn were their features. 

It was a sorry sight that greeted Beppone’s eyes as he stood in 
the door-way of the room and contemplated the scene before him. 
Dust—dust—dust,—that was the most noticeable thing; it was all 
pervading. Where through a high unglassed window-hole the sun 
streamed in,—dust danced in the shaft of light. In the corner 
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where the women worked,—dust so thick as almost to obscure the 
faces of the workers. On the hobbly cane chairs, on the walls, on 
the ceiling—dust. And every now and then, a little puff of dust 
arose, as someone grabbed into a large sack of grimy rags and pro- 
duced fragments of old shirts or trousers, and with the scissors 
removed the buttons. Then another puff of dust, when the frag- 
ment was torn into shreds. They dared not sing at their work for 
fear of the dust. Dust lay thick in the lines of their faces, making 
them look old. 

Beppone stood in the door-way and watched. When he ap- 
peared, the women glanced up from their rags for a moment, and 
then smiling knowingly, turned to their work again. Only one 
gave him more attention,—the dull drudgery look on her face 
changing into a smile in which the star-light gleamed. A light 
flashed in the strong man’s eyes, and then died out,—or rather, 


changed into a look of savage anger, as he turned away from the 
scene. 


“To-night?” he asked, returning once more just for a moment, 
—“at the shrine of Our Lady of Carmel?” 


The girl shook her head, yes,—with the coquettishness of an 
unspoiled child. 


Beppone smiled and walked away. 


II. 


Moonlight on the valley of the Arno; nothing was ever so beau- 
tiful, half so peaceful, half so sweet. What a change was this from 
the dingy, dusty paper mill! 

Beppone stood beneath a fig-tree by the roadside, not far from 
the shrine itself. Only one who looked for him there, would notice 
shim. From the distance he heard the chant of the villagers as they 
came out to the shrine of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. For this was 
the novena of her feast, and every night the devout folk came out 
in procession: first the children, boys and girls, then the young 
men, then the young ladies, then their mothers, and lastly the men. 
As they marched along the road they sang hymns and prayed 
decades of the rosary alternately. Through the valley and across 
the fields came the simple notes of the song,—notes that grew in 
pure hearts all day and all week mid the dust and the heat of the 
factory,—notes mingled of weariness with earth and longing for 
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heaven,—notes in which joy for the present grace of an Italian 
evening with Our Lady made the hum of the mill-wheels and the 
weariness of their hearts fade into utter oblivion. They sang as if 
the mill and the morrow were not. 

Louder and louder grew the song to the listening Beppone. 
Suddenly, as the procession turned the bend in the road and came 
out from behind the overhanging hill, it seemed as if the Arno had 
burst its banks and poured its moonlit, silver ripples over the valley. 


Beppone stood beside the tree, and let the singers march close 
by him. Suddenly his breath came quick. Gina Carlotta looked 
his way in the midst of her song, and her look was an invitation to 
join the procession. Then she had passed. Beppone remained, 
but his eyes followed her to the very shrine, where it was her office 
to lead the prayers. Her most fervent prayer was for an improve- 
ment in the lot of the village people. She knew that others were 
working and agitating for that with dark means; she knew that 
the Red agitators had not talked in vain and that dissatisfaction 
had grown among the men. She realized that any little pretext,— 
an accident happening to one of the employees, might be enough 
now to touch off the pent up feelings and produce an explosion as 
harmful to themselves as to their employers. She prayed earnestly. 

To Beppone the sound of that voice was sweet. And though he 
did not pray along,—for bitterness had of late years crushed the 
words from his lips,—his mind was prayerful and full of pity for 
this people. For the hundredth time the thought came into his 
mind: “Cannot something be done for them!” 

“Now,” he said, as the devotions came to an end, “I feel that I 
can do something! Now, I can!” He seemed to have resolved on a 
plan. 

Having finished their prayers and hymns at the shrine, the 
crowds walked back to their homes, chatting in little groups and 
laughing as they went. Gina had sought her father and mother, 
and together they stopped at the tree where Beppone still stood. 

“Ah, Gina!” he exclaimed as the three approached, “how sweet 
your voice sounded upon the night air!” 

“Every true prayer,” replied Gina, “must sound sweet; it is 
borne on the wings of grace, has the melody of childhood, and the 
undertones of heaven.” 


Beppone looked at her in silent, almost whimsical admiration. 
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“You are good, anyway,” he said, taking her hand. “Come, sit 
down.” 

She did. Nearby sat her old father and mother and in their 
presence, Gina was perfectly natural with her lover. Beppone 
treated her almost like something sacred. 

“Beppone,” began Gina, “you did not pray with us to-night 
again.” 

“But why should I, Gina?” answered he. “It does no good. 
You have all prayed these many years and have you been helped?” 

“We are happy, are we not?” countered Gina. “Healthy and 
happy and our faces are toward the dawn.. Longing and hope are 
happiness greater than possessing, is it not so, at least of all things 
here below?” 

“But you must still end in the dust and dirt and heat,—oh! that 
fearful dust! It makes me angry to think of it. Gina, soon you 
shall not have to go into it any more.” 

“Even in the dust of the mill,” said she fervently, but simply, 
“God is there and Our Lady.” 

“And Beppone!” added he, leaning forward to read the reply 
in her eyes rather than from her lips. 

“God has brought you here, and is filling your heart with 
thoughts of pity for the people.” 

“We shall see,” said Beppone. “Gina, I shall help you before 
God will, you will see!” 

“Hush, Beppone!” exclaimed the girl, dismay in every note. 
“You must not speak so; it is blasphemy.” 

“We shall see!” he repeated playfully chucking her under the 
chin with his big, brawny hand. But Gina would not suffer it; she 
rose without a word and went to her father and mother. 

“Gina,” Beppone called after her, “do not be angry; perhaps I 
shall still learn. I mean to. But, in the noise of the machines I 
cannot hear God as you can, and in the dust and heat my eyes are 
blinded. I see only dust; I sweat; I see you and the others almost 
faint with heat and weariness.” 

“You are humble, Beppone,” responded the girl. “That gives me 
hope. But to-morrow you must pray along. Good night! Come 
mother; come, father!” and she was arm in arm with them. A 
parting glance at Beppone and he was alone. 

“We shall see!” he muttered as he strode away alone toward his 
lodging. “We shall see! I shall lose no time.” 
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Il. 


Next day Beppone was not at his machine. It was the talk of 
the factory. They asked Gina for an explanation; but she could 
give none. Ever since his return from America, two years before, 
Beppone was a more or less silent and dark man, keeping somewhat 
aloof from the rest. No one seemed to know much about him; but 
little by little they spoke. 

“He helped me more than once; he gave me money to pay the 
rent!” remarked one. 

“He paid for the doctor for my sick child,” added another. 

“He made my landlord lower the rent for me!” asserted a third. 
For the first time they began to realize that he had been helping 
all of them. 

“He is a magnate in disguise,” said one of the Red agitators 
who had come from Isola. “He is in league with the money people 
and is trying to keep you satisfied with your lot.” 

“Yes,” put in his companion, “where would he get the money 
from if he were not one of them? It is such as he that ruin our 
work and make all your efforts to throw off the yoke useless and 
vain. We must do away with him.” 

Just at this juncture an automobile drew up in the factory yard, 
—hurling a great cloud of dust into the ranks of the workmen and 
women as it swerved into the yard. The men fell back, defiance 
stamped on every face. The first to step out of the car, was the 
owner; then followed Beppone; he turned at once to give his arm 
to a dainty young lady in silks. 

With hardly a nod of recognition to the men, together the three 
walked into the factory in order to make a tour of inspection. Bep- 
pone did the honors. He spared them no ugly nook or corner; he 
walked around till Marcello Pinardo, the owner of. the factory, and 
his brilliant daughter Marina, were tired and disgusted. 

“It is dingy and small,” explained Beppone. “Look here, I 
could grasp this beam and pull down the whole ceiling.” 

“Small!” echoed the owner, in a tone that clearly showed he was 
offended. 

“Yes, small!” repeated Beppone; “that is, compared with the 
factories in which I worked in America.” 

“Were you in America?” asked the young lady in silk, with 
marked interest. 
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“Why, yes, I was there. And I learnt that a factory cannot be 
worked like this one is worked. Look,” he said as they passed 
through the machinery department ; “the low ceiling. the poor light, 
the poorer ventilation —and the constant thump of the machines 
bringing down a rain of fine dust ; do you expect men to work here?” 

Pinardo shot a savage look at Beppone. 

“And here,” continued Beppone as they reached the rcom in 
which the women worked. Something that Beppone thought of, it 
must have been, that made him cut his Italian more sharply, bitterly 
even. “Do you know who works here, in the grime and dust, pull- 
ing apart those soiled and filthy rags?” 

“Let us go away from here!” said the young lady, putting her 
perfumed handkerchief to her nose. Beppone could hardly restrain 
himself. 

“Look here, Giuseppe Gigli,” said Pinardo, at last, “if you think 
you can make something of this mill, why don’t you try?” 

“That is just what I want to do; I would buy it!” 

“Buy it!” ejaculated Pinardo in utter amazement. With his 
shrewd black eyes, he measured Beppone from head to foot. Then 
slowly his glance drifted to his daughter. She looked at Beppone 
with evident admiration. Perhaps, the old man seemed to think, 
perhaps, that would settle matters. If Beppone would manage it 
and marry Marina! Beppone seemed to read his thoughts, and for 
the attainment of his ends which he thought noble he picked up 
the clue that was being thrown to him. 

“We will see, Gigli,” went on Pinardo after a pause. “I admire 
your ambition. Couldn’t you come to Airola with us, and in a few 
days we could possibly come to some agreement.” 

And so it was arranged. Pinardo chuckled to himself, as Bep- 
pone brought out all his native gallantry thenceforward toward 
Marina. As they walked back to the automobile, they passed the 
workmen and women on the way, but, he was too busy talking to 
the dainty Marina, to take notice of anyone. Gina, however, saw, 
It pained her deeply, and brought a red glow to her cheeks, as she 
felt more than saw, the eyes of the others upon her. Yet, she had 
undying faith in Beppone. She knew that he would try to get the 
factory into his hands, as he told her, and now it seemed clear to 
her that the only way must have been for him to make Pinardo’s 
daughter his wife. All afternoon, as she stooped over the rags, she 
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studied what she would do. It was a severe blow. But resolve 
came at last. There was only one thing to do. “I will sacrifice mly 
love for the good of the people of the village of Sora. But I could 
not continue to work here. I must go to some neighborhood town 
and seek work to support father and mother.” 


IV. 


When Beppone next returned, the place had become a scene of 
great activity. A new building was going up, one in every respect 
modern and sanitary. Meanwhile, the old mill was still busy. For 
some time he did not notice the absence of Gina Carlotta. At last, 
when the building was well under way, he came one day to women’s 
working room. 

“Where is Gina Carlotta?” he asked, looking around surprised 
and anxious because of her absence. 

Every woman there scowled at him. 

“You have driven her away,” replied one bitterly. 

“I? No!” exclaimed Beppone; it was all he could say. 

“No! NO!” fairly screamed the woman. “But you have be- 
trayed her for that bundle of silk from Airola! NO! No! But you 
have broken her heart, poor child!” 

Beppone looked dazed for a while. He did not know that his 
actions had been watched with lynx eyes; he had not realized that 
Gina’s love affair was the affair of all,—for he did not know that 
Gina, the angel of mercy in many a home, was the favorite of all. 
It was now, however, his turn to wince What had become of her? 

“But where is she?” he asked. 

No one deigned to make a reply. There was nothing for him to 
do here. He determined to walk down to the home of Gina Car- 
lotta, at once. His way led by the image of Our Lady of Mt. Car- 
mel, and there, half from the desire to pray, which, deep-rooted in 
his childhood faith, the hour of pain reawakened,—half from tender 
memory of the old trysting place with Gina,—he stopped under the 
old familiar fig-tree. He did not notice the flight of time, as he 
gazed on the image and prayed vaguely that she might help him. 
Meanwhile the workers from the mill came by,—men and women, 
dirty, dusty and grimy, anger blazing from their eyes, their hands 
gesticulating wildly. At the shrine they stopped as usual; but this 
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time not for prayer. Beppone heard his name uttered again and 
again in fierce fury. 

“Did we not tell you,” the Red agitator was haranguing the 
crowd, “that Beppone was only an emissary of the capitalists? He 
was striving to keep you contented with your lot and your misery, 
and now he goes off to enjoy the fruits of his cringing, and hobnobs 
with the daughters of the wealthy after he has betrayed the 
daughter of the people. Now, you see, he has become the owner 
of the mill, and he grinds us under his heel as the rags are ground 
in the machine.” 

Meanwhile, all unnoticed by the mob, Gina Carlotta had come 
up from Isola. Curious to know what the excitement was about 
she mingled silently with the people and listened to the harangue. 
Deep though her grief was, she could not bear to hear Beppone’s 
name wronged, 

“That is a lie!” she cried at last, unable to restrain herself. 

very eye turned upon her. 

“Gina,” they cried. “Our Gina! What are you doing here? 
We thought you in Isola? 

“No one would give me work in Isola, so I have come back to 
the Virgin to pray. She will help me.” 

“So,” continued the agitator, “so they will do to us all; drive 
us out, starve us; and Beppone is like the rest!” 

“That is a lie!” repeated Gina. 

“It is true, Gina,” said a man near her. “You saw him yourself 
with Pinardo’s daughter, the other day.” 

“T do not mean that,” replied the girl. “It is a lie that Beppone 
has deserted our cause.” 

“Why then does he make us slave for the same pittance?” 
shouted the Red. 

“TI know Beppone’s soul,” said Gina. “Often he spoke to me. 
Whatever he does is for your good. You will see,—he bought the 
mill to improve your lot.” 

“How do you know?” asked someone, 

“You will see!” she answered so simply that it carried convic- 
tion. “Beppone’s heart is gold!” 

“But'he deserted you!” 


“Me? Perhaps it could not be otherwise; perhaps it was the 
price of the mill.” 
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“Men and women,” shouted the agitator excitedly ; “do not let 
your hearts be softened by this girl. Love has blinded her. We 
can bring this Beppone to terms. We have strength, we have 
weapons, we have dynamite!” 


“Do not listen to this man,” said the girl. “Come, good Sorani, 
let us all pray to our Mother of Carmel.” So saying, she knelt at 
the shrine and began the familiar prayers. Everyone knelt except 
the agitator. 

Beppone had watched the whole scene, and saw how his mill 
and perhaps his life had been saved by the faith of Gina. Unob- 
served by any of the crowd that was praying with bowed heads 
and deep devotion, he walked up to the shrine and knelt beside 
Gina Carlotta. Her eyes were fixed immovably on the image of 
our Lady, for her heart was sorely troubled. Only when she had 
finished and had arisen, did she perceive Beppone beside her. 

“You have prayed!” she cried,—joy lighting up her eyes. 

“Yes,” answered Beppone, deeply touched. “I have learnt it 
this evening. Our Lady of Carmel has brought me safety, Life 
and my Love. Come,” he continued, taking the girl’s hand in his 
own, he stepped before the wondering people. 

“My dear Sorani,” he said, “by this token I wish you all to 
know that Gina Carlotta’s every word is true and shall ever be 
the law to which I| will live up most sacredly.” 

A shout went up from every throat; it was a shout of joy and 
admiration. In it all bitterness was swept away, for the Italian 
seems to perceive joy and admiration and the feeling of grandeur 
more deeply than any other race. Gina laid her hands on Bep- 
pone’s shoulder and looked up into his face. Unnoticed the red 
agitator slipped away. This was no place for him. 


Therefore if anyone detect any such thing in himself as to be con- 
strained to confess that this business, this society, this trade, this way 
of living, does not make one more holy, but I am being led away from 
God, though gradually and by easy steps, it follows that neither that 
business, nor that society, nor that trade, nor that way of living, is 
according to the Divine Will.—Helitropium. 
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From Lawyer To Doctor Of The Church 


A SPECIAL PLEADER IN GOD’S TRIBUNAL 


AUGUST T. ZELLER, C. SS. R. 


I have not chosen the title in order to give the impression that 
there is a particularly long way from the law-office to the altar— 
but simply to present in a picture the starting point and the achieve- 
ment of one whose name has become a household word in every 
Catholic parish; St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

Just fifty years ago, July 7, 1871, he was declared Doctor of 
the Church by Pope Pius IX. 


DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH. 


Doctor of the Church in the Latin sense of Teacher, is one of 
the highest of the titles officially conferred on eminent children of 
the Church. 

There are titles that refer only to sanctity as Venerable, Servant 
of God, Blessed, and Saint. They are authentic declarations, in 
giving which the Church is under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
preventing her from holding up before the members of the Church 
as models of sanctity such as in realty are not so. 

There are other titles which refer also to learning. Such are 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 

The title “Father” is not so official as that of Doctor. Only 
those receive the title who have the distinctive characteristics; 
orthodoxy of doctrine, holiness of life, antiquity, and who are rec- 
ognized as such in the documents and usage of the Church, 
although no authentic declaration is required. 

The title of Doctor, however, is in this sense more official, that 
a special declaration by the Church is required. This implies in 
the one who is so honored pre-eminence in sacred science as well 
as in sanctity of life. 

The list of those who have received this title is a list of giants 
in the realm of learning and. sanctity: Sts. Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, Gregory the Great; Sts. Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and John Chrysostom ; Sts. Hilary, Leo the Great, Peter 
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Chrysologus, Isidore of Seville, Peter Damian, Anselm, Bernard, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Francis de Sales, and St. Alphon- 
sus; Sts. Cyril of Jerusalem and Cyril of Alexandria; and St. Eph- 
rem of Syria. 

They are not simply, as Benedict XIV. remarks, teachers in the 
Church, but rather teachers of the Church. At their feet sit as 
pupils, not only the faithful at large, but even the teachers and 
masters, and all the teaching powers of the Church. They are 
lights of holy Church—pillars of truth, links in the-long chain of 
tradition binding up our age with the Apostles. 

Among these lights of the Church St. Alphonsus was solemnly 
placed by Pius IX. by a decree issued July 7, 1871. 

Not only, said the Pope, had he written against Jansenism and 
other heresy and mischief, defended the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin and the Infallibility of the Holy See (recently 
defined) and composed many ascetical works for the Christian 
training of clergy and laity, but by his Moral Theology he had 
opened a new path between too lax and too rigid opinions of theolo- 
gians, a path which all may follow without fear of going astray. 

“Therefore,” continued the Holy Pontiff, “by virtue of our Apos- 
tolic Authority, we accord and confirm the title of Doctor adjudged 
to St. Alphonsus M. de Liguori, and wish the whole Church forever 
to recognize him as one her Doctors, and that his works and writ- 
ings be cited and treated in like manner as those of the other Doc- 
tors of the Church, not only in private, but in public, in the schools, 
in colleges, academies, theses, lectures, sermons and all exercises 
whatsoever concerned with Catholic teaching. Such is our deci- 
sions. Such is our will.” (cf. Life by Berthe, II. p. 725). 


VOX POPULI. 


This was not an arbitrary pronouncement. In 1864 Cardinal 
Villecourt wrote: 

“A science so vast and so profound, with holiness so eminent, 
could not but win for Alphonsus the esteem and veneration of the 
entire Catholic world. The most illustrious men had so high an 
opinion of him and his works that all Europe rang with his praises, 
and men in all parts of the world went to him’ for consolation, 
counsel, light for themselves as well as for the direction of others. 
Popes, even during his lifetime, had accorded him the highest 
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praise. Benedict XIV, Clement XIII, Pius VI, Pius VII, Leo XII, 
Pius VIII, Gregory XVI, Pius IX, every pope in fact since his time 
has extolled his work in the highest terms.” 

“All wise men,” continues the Cardinal, “were convinced that 
God had raised up this hero of holiness and learning to oppose the 
impiety of the 18th century and to crush the head of Jansenism 
(rigorism). And twenty years before (in 1844 therefore) a move- 
ment was already set on foot to have him proclaimed Doctor of the 
Church. A great number of Prelates hastened to further the move- 
ment. Indeed the quality of Doctor seemed to belong justly to a 
Bishop who united with such sanctity, science the most extensive 
and sure in every field of theology, and who left to the Church 
writings which continue to produce fruits so abundant for the in- 
struction of the clergy, for ecclesiastical discipline, for the defence 
of Catholic doctrine, and for the sanctification of souls of every 
state and condition.” 

As America puts it editorially: 

“How well inspired was the choice of the Supreme Pontiff is 
clear from the reputation for learning and holiness which St. Al- 
phonsus enjoys. He has been compared with St. Anselm for his 
knowledge of theology, with St. Bernard for his love of the Blessed 
Virgin, with St. Damian for his zeal for the sanctity of the Church 
and of the clergy, with St. Bonaventure for his faith and his devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament; and when the Bishops of the Coun- 
cil (Vatican) petitioned to have him proclaimed a Doctor of the 
Church, they did not hesitate to rank him with St. Thomas and St. 
Augustine.” 

Between 1865 and 1870,” we read in Castle’s life of the Saint, 
“over 700 Bishops, Archbishops and Cardinals, several Universities 
and 25 heads of religious orders prayed the Pope to give the title 
of Doctor to St. Alphonsus.” 


THE ZEALOUS DOCTOR. 


Zeal for the house of the Lord is a most consuming virtue. It 
is a driving force—and its power is love of God. St. Alphonsus, as 
teacher of the Church, merits this title. 

It impelled him to labors and writings so extensive that the 
mere enumeration of all his writings, as given in Cardinal Ville- 
court’s life of the Saint, covers about 33 pages. 
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They cover the whole field of sacred knowledge and spiritual 
life; they concern every need of the Church; they meet every error 
of his day. 

It impelled him to devote the most painstaking care to all his 
work, making extensive researches and studies. He himself de- 
clarcd that he had read numberless volumes by ancient as well as 
modern authors, wishing to examine all that had been written on 
theological topics. His library, even as it remains to this day, 
bears out this assertion. According to Pere Gaude, who re-edited 
his Moral Theology, the Saint in it has 80,000 quotations from 800 
authors. 

The natural explanation of his wonderful work lies perhaps in 
the vow he made: never to lose a moment of time. 

The motive power of zeal is love of God. Love inspired every 
one of his pages. Cardinal Villecourt remarks. 

“His works must be meditated; they are the production of his 
heart, the expression of his sentiments toward God, the fruit of his 
daily visits to the Blessed Sacrament. Often it is not so much St. 
Alphonsus who speaks, as God Himself who guides his pen. His 
language is the very essence of Sacred Scripture.and the Fathers 
and this explains the marvellous unction which pervades his writ- 
ings.” 


THE WAYS OF GOD. 


St. Alphonsus in his youth studied law. At sixteen he obtained 
his degrees in both civil and ecclesiastical law. But all the while 
he heard the cry of souls—souls untaught, abandoned; heard the 
voice of God: Save them. It filled him with visions of a nobler 
work to be done and made him see the littleness of the work of a 
lawyer in comparison. So that when the occasion came—a blunder 
in a law-suit he was conducting most brilliantly—he finally laid 
aside the “wordy law” and resolved to devote his life and energies 
to pleading for souls and for God. 


Did it ever occur to you that, at night, the glare from the windows 
of a brilliantly lighted house keeps you from seeing of what material 
the house is made, its style of architecture or anything else? In like 
manner envy blinds you to the good qualities of others. 
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The Disillusionment Of Uncle Stanhope 
CHAPTER VIII. PATRICK GETS AN APPOINTMENT 


W. T. BOND, C. SS. R. 


Some little excitement had been created in the Maloney house 
by an invitation to the Herrick Party, which was to take place on 
the next Thursday night. The girls were already planning their 
dresses and devising some means of going out and returning. Many 
of their friends from Pulaski were going and among them Isabella 
who instead of pining in obscurity, like a wilted flower, had made 
up her mind to enter the lists and exert herself to win the prize, at 
least not to let it slip from a nerveless grasp. 

Patrick, after being entertained by Janice at Pine Grove, came 
home that afternoon riding, it is true, Bogg’s horse, yet, neverthe- 
less, walking on air, for, did not Janice, when he was mounted and 
about to start run out and commission him with a thousand mes- 
sages to the Maloney girls, and take his hand in both of hers and 
tell him at parting: “Now, remember, Cousin Pat, I expect to see 
you at Herrick’s party next Thursday night and give me the first 
dance.” Poor Patrick, I’ll say it now, was practising waltzes and 
polkas and schottishes and foxtrots the whole week to make good. 
Ah, these foolish men! You may be sure, when Patrick sat down 
to supper with the family that evening, he was in the best of hu- 
mor, with himself and the whole world. That would have been the 
psychological moment to strike him for a donation for an orphan 
asylum. He would have given the very shirt off his back. Anne’s 
keen eye was on him, studying every change of expression, and also 
his mother’s, who had misgivings about his relations with Janice. 
But she wisely held her peace biding her time. After Mr. Maloney 
had asked the customary blessing and all were seated around the 
table, Patrick, with a benignant smile, looked around the table. 

“Girls,” he said, “Janice sent me a thousand messages to you, 
but for the life of me, I can remember only one.” 

“What’s that?” snapped Anne. 

“She says, you must not fail to meet her at Herrick’s next 
Thursday night. She’s working like a mob at her party dress, and 
she wants you to see it. And I’m to have the first dance.” 





= 
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“Huh!” said Catherine,” that seems to be more of a message to 
yourself.” 
“Young man,’ 


, 


said Patrick beaming down on Willie, “Uncle 
Stanhope invites you out. He says the squirrels are spoiling for 
you, and the partridges run down the path and wink at you.” 

“Aw,” replied Willie, pausing in his gastronomic operation of 
stripping a chicken wing, “I have a standing invitation. And I’m 
going soon, too.” 

“The Herricks,” continued Patrick, “are making great prepara- 
tions. They expect to entertain at least 200 that night. Old Lady 
Herrick doesn’t let the grass grow under her feet. You know she 
has five girls to work off.” 

“Patrick!” exclaimed Mrs. Maloney, “have some charity.” 

“Well, she’ll have a time,” continued Patrick, “getting rid of 
that oldest one. The others are not so bad. But Melissa’s as 
ugly as a mud-fence.” 

“Aw,” grunted Willie, between mouthfuls, “everybody can’t be 
aS purty as you.” 

“T know that,” came back Patrick, “and you’re a standing proof 
of it.” 

“But our mother, I’m sure,” said Catherine, “doesn’t have her 
floors worn out dancing her girls away.” 

“True for you, Catherine,” said Mrs. Maloney, “but look how 
well I’m doing in that line nevertheless.” 

All looked at Grace, who was exceedingly intent on her plate. 


“Yes, you’re doing well with a vengeance,” answered Patrick, 
giving Anne a hard look and tipping the wink to his father, who 
chuckled. 

“TI know his reference,” retorted Anne, “You mean me. But I’m 
not a hopeless case. I’m not thirty yet, and I’ve heard of some 
women stepping off at 70.” 

“They weren’t getting married,” broke in Willie, “they were 
starting an old folk’s home. All they needed was the ‘Little Sis- 
ters’ and some’ baccy.” 

There was a general laugh at this. 

“You left out something,” laughed Patrick, “a little nip now 
and then.” 

“That’s impossible now,” said Grace, who was glad the con- 
versation had taken a turn. “Thank heaven, the ‘Dry Amendment’ 
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has put everybody on their good behavior, nolens volens. But, we 
would all like to know, brother Patrick, how the party goers are 
to get there and return.” 

“You at least needn’t worry about that, since you’re not going,” 
said Patrick. “You just want to get us out of the way, so that you 
and Karl can carry on your billing and cooing without let or hin- 
drance.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Grace, with flashing eyes, “just listen to 
that outrageous boy! As if I would be guilty of such conduct!” 

“There’s absolutely no foundation in realty for such an insinua- 
tion,” said Mrs. Maloney severely. “And Mr. Patrick, I don’t like 
that a bit.” 

“T consider myself sat on, squashed,” returned Patrick, “and I 
take it back. I know that all my sisters, on account of the excellent 
training received from their estimable mother, are infinitely above 
such osculatory performances.” 

“You might add your brother, too,” ventured Willie, with a 
wide grin. 

“True,” answered Patrick, with a grand wave of his hand, “I 
never saw you kiss anything except the cruets.” 

Mr. Maloney laughed out loud. 

“But tell me,” said Anne, “how are we going to the party and 
return?” 

“Your elder brother,” replied Patrick, “ “The slave of the Lamp’ 
and the efficiency man around this establishment has fully provided 
for that. A seven passenger auto, the finest in town, will be at the 
gate one hour before sundown, next Thursday afternoon. So, 
please, have your primping done by that hour.” 

“T move we start earlier, and take our supper on the way. We 
can bring a hamper with us.” 

“Hurrah!” said Willie, “I’m with you.” 

“You,” exclaimed Patrick, looking at him contemptuously, “you 
be in bed by that hour, your lessons for Friday already conned.” 

“Mother, can’t I go?” appealed Willie. “I don’t care for the 
party, not that” snapping his fingers, “but I promised Uncle Stan- 
hope I’d come out in October. This is just my chance.” 

“But what will your teacher say, if you absent yourself on Fri- 
day?” his mother replied. 


“Don’t worry, I'll fix it with Sister Benigna. She’s all right. 
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She knows a fellow must have a little recreation now and then. 
‘All work and no play makes Jack a real jay,’ ” said Willie eagerly. 

“Yes,” interjected Anne,” and all play and no work makes Jack 
a real Turk.” 

“All right,” said Patrick, “if you can fix it with your mother 
and Sister Benigna, I’ll take you to Herrick’s and you can walk the 
rest of the way.” 

“How far is it?” inquired Mrs. Maloney anxiously. 

“Only 9 miles,” said Patrick with a grin. 

“That’s too far for a boy of that age to walk,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Maloney. 

“Never fear, mother. I’ll not walk it,” said Willie. “Won’t 
Janice be there? I’ll ride home with her.” 

“Of course,” answered Mrs. Maloney. “I didn’t think of that.” 

“How many are going now?” said Catherine. “We want to 
know, sO we can prepare a good lunch.” 

“There’s you, Patrick, Willie and myself from here,” said Anne. 
“And Isabelle.” 

“Oh! Is Isabelle to be one of the party?” exclaimed Patrick. 
“Splendid’ She’ll sit in the bald-headed row with the chauffeur. 
She’s by all odds the finest and prettiest girl in this town.” 

“Well, I like that,” shot Anne, “I’m glad you’re beginning to 
appreciate her,” and she exchanged glances with her mother. 

“Appreciate her! I’ve always appreciated her. Haven’t I known 
her ever since she was a kid?” 

“Drop that word ‘Kid,’” exclaimed Mrs. Maloney, “I hate it. 
Don’t call any of my children ‘Kids.’ I’d have you know that I’m 
no nanny-goat.” 

“And neither am I a billy-goat,” broke in Mr. Maloney with a 
twinkle in his eye, “though I do sport a beard.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Patrick, rolling his eyes towards the 
ceiling, “what a tempes in a teapot! I beg pardon. I’m sure I 
didn’t intend to call any of you billy-goats or nanny-goats. Well, 
that makes five,” continued Patrick. “And two more, Jimmy Burke 
and his sister Nell. That makes seven,—full capacity. 

“Can’t you squeeze Jimmie Bilkins in somewhere. He don’t 


weigh much, and the poor boy hasn’t had an outing for the longest,” 
said Willie. 
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“Outing” exclaimed Grace, “I thought his whole life was an 
outing.” 

“His elbows and his knees and other parts of his anatomy seem 
to be out all the time anyway, but that doesn’t seem to meet the 
requirements of Master Maloney’s definition,” said Patrick with a 
grin. “All right, we'll bring him along, the springs ’Il stand it, but 
you'll have to hold him on your lap. For the young ladies (with 
a grand flourish) must not be incommoded by any ‘pore white 
trash.’ ” 

“Has that auto got straps for a trunk behind?” demanded Anne. 

“Trunk!” exclaimed Patrick. “We’re not going to Canada. Do 
you need a trunk full of grub?” 

“No,” replied Anne with dignity, “we'll carry our grub in another 
receptacle. But we need a trunk for our party dresses. Do you 
think we’re going to ride eleven miles in a dirty auto, and soil 
and rumple our pretty party dresses? By no means.” 

“Huh!” said Patrick, “that gives me an idea. “I'll do the same. 
As I’m to be the chauffeur, I run a greater risk than you do. So 
leave room for a coat, a vest and a while silk shirt.” 

“Moses!” exclaimed Willie, “he’s going to doll up.” 

“You would too, young man!” said Patrick, “if you were trying 
to pick out a wife.” 

“Pick out!” snapped Anne. “Just listen to the assurance of 
him, folks. You’d better be glad, Mr. Patrick, if the most humble 
of the female sex would deign to even look at you.” 

Patrick laughed. 

“Excuse me,” he said rising, “lf I have to leave you now, as I 
have a couple of letters to write before I pillow.” 

“That reminds me,” said Mrs. Maloney, “there’s a letter came 
for you in the morning delivery, and a very pretentious looking 
one too.” 

The girls and Willie perked up. Patrick and his father ex- 
changed glances. 

“What kind of a letter?” he asked, “and where may it be?” 

“A large, official looking envelope,” answered his mother, “with 
the Atlanta postmark. I put it in the library between the two 
books to your right as you enter.” 

In a few moments Patrick returned waving a letter in his hand. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. “I’ve got it. Won out of 50 competitors.” 
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Mr. Maloney beamed. The others were craning their necks 
entirely in the dark. 

“What is it?” said his mother impatiently. 

“T’m appointed Principal Enforcement Officer of the Dry Amend- 
ment, with ten deputies for Brandewyne Co., with the salary of 
$5000 a year, and the prospect of getting shot any minute.” 

His mother paled at this announcement. 

“Why must you always go into these dangerous enterprises?” 
she wailed. “Isn’t your father’s business good enough for you? 
I’m sure we’re always had plenty, and lived respectfully. I don’t 
care anything for $5000.—Money never yet made anyone happy.” 

“It’s a good thing to have it in your vest pockets all the same,” 
grinned Patrick. “But, mother, believe me. I’m not in this for the 
money, but I’m convinced that I’m working for my country’s up- 
lift and good. Lawbreakers are the country’s greatest enemies,— 
anarchists, nothing less. Suppose that every individual in the 
union would throw aside all law and live just as they please. Pan- 
demonium! I would as lief be shot trying to enforce law, as to die 
in the trenches.” 

Patrick looked quite noble as he delivered this Philippic, and 
Willie gave him a clap. 

“T guess you're right, Patrick. I suppose I’m an old foggy. 
But mothers, you know, don’t like to see their children shot down 
before their eyes,” murmured his mother. 

“It isn’t quite as bad as that, Bridgie,” said Mr. Maloney. “I 
know that Patrick was competing for the appointment, and I’m 
proud of my son.” 

Patrick bowed, and the whole family clapped their hands joy- 
ously. Just at that moment the door-bell rang, and Catherine 
jumped to her feet. 

“T’ll attend to it,” she said, as she hurried away. 

When she opened the door, who stood there in evening dress, 
smiling like a basket of chips, but Butterworth. 

“Oh! Mr. Butterworth, come in. You’re welcome. We're just 
finishing supper, Won’t you join us?” said Catherine. 

“Thank you, very much,” replied Butterworth, “but I took 5 
o’clock dinner with a friend at the hotel. Don’t hurry. I'll just 
wait. I was congratulating myself that I was just in time for an 
entertainment. I heard such clapping.” 
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Catherine laughed. 

“It was a kind of entertainment. My brother Patrick just re- 
ceived an appointment as County Prohibition Enforcement officer. 
He won against 50 competitors. We were just congratulating him. 
You’re just in time to congratulate him too.” 


“Only be too happy,” said Butterworth effusively, as he handed 
his hat to Catherine and took a seat in the parlor. But his face 
was as black as night. 

“Mr. Clarence Butterworth, if you please,” announced Cather- 
ine, as she returned to the dining room. “All dolled up too,” she 
whispered. 

“I’m finished,” said Anne. “Come, Grace, we'll go in, and the 
rest can come later.” 

Anne and Grace gave Butterworth a cordial welcome, and put 
him at his ease at once. 

“T had an evening with no engagement,” said Butterworth, “and 
I resolved to avail myself of your kind invitation the other night, 
to enjoy your hospitality again.” 

“You're quite welcome,” responded Grace, “we have no engage- 
ments for this evening either, and my father is anxious to meet 
you, and also my brother Patrick, who is in clover this evening.” 

“Yes, Miss Catherine just told me about it. I’m sure you all 
feel honored and happy. I myself hail from a state where prohibi- 
tion has been in force for some time. But there always seemed to 
be some drinking going on, as the neighboring states were wet, 
and it was easy to get it. But I suppose now, since the Federal 
Amendment has gone through, few will be found to handle alco- 
holic liquor. It’s too risky.” 

“Some people will take any risk for money,” said Grace. “Money 
is their god. At this shrine they worship. I have read of men 
killing each other for ten cents.” 

Just then Mr. and Mrs. Maloney came in and after the introduc- 
tion, and all were seated again, and a lively conversation in prog- 
ress, Patrick entered. 

“Meet Mr. Butterworth, Patrick,” said Grace, as Butterworth 
rose and advanced a step. The two men gripped hands, but by a 
secret telepathy, each knew the other to be his rival and they 
measured rapiers. 

“T have already heard of your daring exploits at the hermitage,” 
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said Butterworth glibly,” and I am proud to see a man of such 
high courage.” 

Patrick flushed. 

“T also have heard of you,” he said, “and I’m glad to know that 
the ‘Hermitage’ will now be devoted to more peaceful purposes.” 

“You wouldn’t know the place now,” answered Butterworth. 
“Instead of the crack of rifles, there is the hum of industry. I 
purchased 500 acres. Have it wired in. And I’ve harnessed the 
Bonnie Brook. I’ve blazed a road through the woods to Clark’s 
Creek and we have a landing there. And I have made arrange- 
ments with Mr. McGregor, captain and owner of the ‘Vixen’ to 
haul my products down to Tampa. I have many customers in the 
little towns on both sides of the river, and we have just lately 
established an agency in Havana.” 

“The wonder is,” said Mr. Maloney, as the two seated them- 
selves, “that no one around here discovered the possibilities of those 
‘native products.’ Why the woods are just teeming with riches.” 

“True,” said Butterworth. “There’s quite a spirit of emulation 
among the darky children for miles in every direction, and some 
of them are making money hand over fist.” 

“The next time I go that way,” said Patrick, “I intend to pay 
your plant a visit. I might learn something to my advantage.” 

Butterworth started. Could this fellow have any suspicion? He 
was Federal Enforcement Officer now. If he had, the game would 
soon be up for him and ‘his plant.’ The fact is Patrick had not 
the slightest suspicion of any wrong doing at the ‘Hermitage.’ 

“TI beg to be excused now,” said Patrick rising, “I have a few 
letters to write, and tomorrow morning I will swear in at the Cus- 
tom House, where I will have an office. I will be busy enough for 
the next week, getting my work organized, and picking out my 
deputies. 

We will meet soon again, Mr. Butterworth,” shaking hands. 
“If not sooner, at least on next Thursday night, at Herrick’s party. 
I presume you have an invitation?” 

“Yes,” replied Butterworth, “I know the Herricks through Miss 
Green,” (and he gave Patrick an earful in his parting remark) 
“and I have the honor of being Miss Dangerfield’s escort to and 
from the party that evening.” 

Patrick felt it like a blow in the face. 

(To be continued). 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


HE WOULD HAVE DONE BETTER 








The arch-infidel, Voltaire, once paid a very telling tribute to the 
little book—the Catechism of our Faith. 

A lawyer of Besancon introducing his son to the Philosopher of 
Ferney, as Voltaire affected to be called, assured Voltaire that the 
young man had read all his works. 

“You would have done better,” replied Voltaire, “if you had taught 
him the Catechism.”—Ave Maria. . 


WHAT PRAYER CAN DO. 





Over nineteen years ago a poor Hungarian in Pennsylvania 
was falsely accused of murdering a fellow-man; he was convicted 
and sent to prison for life. And now it turns out that he was not 
guilty at all. A countryman of his in far off Hungary, tortured in 
conscience, has confessed that he gave. false evidence against the 
accused man. Conscious of his innocence, separated from wife and 
children, deprived of his liberty, disgraced, and leaving a black 
shadow on his little ones, his long imprisonment nearly crazed the 
poor fellow. 

And how did he endure it all? What upheld him during these 
weary years? Where did he find a ray of light to brighten the 
gloom? What prevented him from steeping his soul in the bitter- 
ness of revenge? It was his religion. He was a Catholic. His 
faith was simple and sincere. He believed in God, in Christ the 
Son of God, in Mary, the Mother of God, in God’s Church and 
Sacraments. 

He tells us that only for his rosary he would have gone crazy. 
He said the beads over and over again, and it brought solace to his 
heart. As he fondled his beads the poor Hungarian said: 

“These kept me from going insane. I prayed every day to God 
and His Blessed Mother to make the truth known.” 
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And how religion had softened and molded his heart! There 
is no desire for revenge; there is no feeling against those who sent 
him to those cruel years of imprisonment. “Do vou feel angry 
towards the man who accused you falsely?” he was asked. “No, 
I do not,” he replied, “there is One above us Who sees that justice 
is done.” 


FORWARD! 


It was somewhere in France on the frontiers of civilization and 
the ramparts of freedom. The French poilu were waiting the order to 
attack. At his lookout in the trenches, his eyes peering into the dark- 
ness, a French officer kept his watch. He was not by profession a 
fighting man. When the bugles of war had sounded, he had left the 
seminary where he was preparing for the priesthood and answered the 
call which his invaded motherland was sending out to all her sons. He 
had exchanged a Jesuit’s black robe for the blue uniform of France. 

As a Jesuit he had learnt to obey. As an officer he knew how to 
command. He had the love, the confidence of his men. He was as 
gentle as he was brave. No sacerdotal unction had as yet been poured 
upon his hands, but the halo of the priesthood for which his soul 
longed, seemed to encircle his brow. He might not celebrate the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass for his men or absolve them of their sins as they 
charged over the top, but every word he spoke, every gallant deed he 
performed flashed the lesson of faith, of duty and heroism into their 
souls. 

Calmly at his post the Jesuit officer waited for orders. Down the 
line rang the order which the men of France always welcomed with a 
cheer. “Forward!” cried their leader, and his right arm pointing to the 
German trenches, he leaped from his dugout at the head of his men. 
That instant he fell, shot through the heart, his face to the foe, his right 
arm still raised in its sublime gesture of command. 

For a long time his body lay on that blood-stained field, and when 
the smoke of battle had disappeared and the French came to bury their 
heroic dead, they found the Jesuit soldier still facing the enemy, his 
right arm stiffened in death in its gesture of leadership and sacrifice. 
When his brothers in arms tried to lower that knightly arm for burial, 
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they could not change its sublime and martial attitude. In that attitude 
they buried the Jesuit in his soldier’s grave. 

Hand still raised in death, he still faces the foe. Dead, he seems 
even now to fling out his battle cry : “Forward !”—America. 


SIC TRANSIT 





In a famous street of Paris there is a palace and a sewer. Talley- 
rand, who lived in the magnificent palace, never noticed the sewer; 
but it turned out, nevertheless, to be of some importance to him. 

He had cut a huge figure in the events of forty years. He had 
met and fathomed and bantered and influenced all the men and 
magnates of his time, and held in his hands the reins that governed 
civilized Europe. 

But one day he died; and the embalmers came and placed his 
body in a white-satined coffin. They retired, forgetting to dispose 
of his brain, which they left on a marble slab. It was the brain 
that had coined bon mots which amused courts and chancellors for 
a generation, the brain that had inspired the literati of France, that 
had led two revolutions, outwitted Napoleon, made dupes of a 
dozen kings, swayed the world. The janitor entered and seeing 
the brain that the embalmers had forgotten, said: “Hallo! what’s 
to be done with this?” And he thought of the sewer which ran 
by the palace; and forthwith he went there and threw the brain 
into the sewer. 

And that was the end, in a material way, of an intellect that had 
puzzled and charmed and led the civilized world of its time. Dust 
to dust! Was there ever a more seamy sequel to worldly glory, a 
more striking illustration of sic transit gloria mundi? Now if even 
the saint in his cell must need the skull and cross bones to remind 
him of the emptiness of this short life, how much more salutary to 
the average man and woman these instances of the vanity of human 
greatness. 

Catholic Citizen. 


Love taught me to forget myself in all circumstances, and since 
then I have been happy.—The Little Flower. 
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THE ALTAR BOY’S FEAST. 





On August 13th the Catholic World will celebrate the tercentary 
of the death of the young Belgian Jesuit Scholastic, St. John Berch- 
mans. 

He has been declared by the Holy See Patron of Altar Boys. 

Altar Boys deserve a patron. There are sacrifices and even little 
heroisms in the lives of these cassocked attendants on Our Lord 
in His great Eucharistic Sacrifice; the early rising in winter and 
summer,—punctual appearance, rain or shine,—trudging through 
dust or snow,—and perhap he sacrifices of many an excursion in 
order to be at the altar for services. 

Altar boys need a patron. For their calling is noble and sub- 
lime. And they should have some ideal sweet, gracious, youthful, 
brave, courageous, holy—to give their attendance at the altar the 
ennobling interest of holy achievement. The sight of St. John 
Berchmans at the altar, will give them an incentive to be grave and 
earnest, devout and attentive in their ministration. 

They could have no better patron than St. John Berchmans— 
the youthful saint who spent five years in a Jesuit scholasticate 
and won heaven and the halo of holiness; whose principles were 
such as any boy might emulate: “little things but constantly,” 
“little duties but perfectly.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 





“The world-struggle, we all feel,” says Father Daly in Catholic 
Problems in Western Canada, “has shifted to another battlefield, 
and the future in every realm of activity rests on the mastery of 
ideas. In that intellectual conflict the primary school-rooms are 
the trenches on the first line of defense; the college and university 
lecture-halls stand out as the strategic heights from which the 
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heavy artillery of ideas smashes the way to victory. Hold the 
college and university heights today, and the hinterland of industry, 
commerce, science, art and politics will be yours tomorrow.” 

We, as Catholic, cannot therefore be indifferent to higher edu- 
cation. We must get our young men and young women to go be- 
yond the grades, if we wish to bring Catholic and Christian ideals 
to influence the public life of our land. 


THE HANDICAP NO HANDICAP. 





“Why should my boy go to college? He can make more money 
by going to work.” 

It may be true that for a while the college graduate cannot 
compete with the young man who has gone straight to work from 
school and started from the ground up. “But,” as the Springfield 
Republican remarks, “the handicap is gradually removed. What 
is more, as time goes on the value of the broader outlook which 
education gives, comes to be more fully appreciated.” So that 
even from the narrow point of view from material success, a college 
education, while it retards, it by no means diminshes the ultimate 
success. 


But choose a Catholic College for your boy or girl. 


BAD INVESTMENTS. 





The first picture; a bashful, affectionate boy of eight, a modest 
smiling girl of sixteen, a courteous, good-natured, home-loving 
young man of twenty. They made me wonder why people speak 
of the “terrible times” and made me feel that the world is still a 
good place to live in. 

The second picture: a few years later, I saw the boy again; 
he was a mischievous street-urchin; the modest young girl was a 
silly, vain, slangy “business girl” aping every fad, with no ambi- 
tion higher than that of having a good time; and the young man 
had become a business man with rings under his eyes to show that 
nocturnal festivities were the spice of his life and that the spice 
was more important to him than the life. 


ee 
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God made us,—and nature endows us with innocence, modesty, 
social affection, smiling courtesy, good health and good hearts. 
What an immeasurable capital! To hold and retain these gifts 
and loveable traits, and add to them the wise and good things that 
experience and the world about us enable us to choose; this should 
be the aim of all youth. All around you are these wise and good 
things, within your very grasp; industry, fine principles, good pow- 
ers of conversation, little accomplishments. 

But what a bad investment you have made of yourself, I re- 
flected. All that was attractive you have thrown away and instead 
you have picked up the tawdry, vulgar things that are not worth 
while, that only make for your ruin. 

What investment are you making of yourself? 


AGREEING WITH OUR LORD. 





There is one thing that must strike everyone who has any belief 
in the Divinity of Our Lord. It is the strange, almost patronizing 
way, in which those outside the Church, after “learned” research and 
long experiment, often come to agree with Our Saviour’s Sacred 
teaching. 

America, in a recent issue, quotes from a recent book another such 
case in regard to the Sacrament of Penance. 

“He (the doctor) had been the first to demonstrate with scientific 
precision that the suppression of Catholicism in England, with its 
concomitant proscription of the confessional box from the churches, 
had laid the foundation of three-quarters of the nation’s nervous dis- 
abilities. 

He had thus called attention to one yet more objectionable and 
stupid feature of the Protestant church, and one which was perhaps 
more nauseating, more sordid, than any to which his friend, Dr. 
Melhado, was so fond of pointing . . . He would point out that 
it was the absence of the rite of confession that made people in 
Protestant countries so conspicuously more self-conscious than the 
inhabitants of Catholic countries. ‘The independence, individualism 
and natural secrecy of the English character . . . leads to an 
incredible amount of consumption of their own smoke by millions of 
the English people.’ ” 

Having rejected the Church, the pillar and ground of Truth, they 
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choose for themselves a rough and painful path, over sharp stones and 
through pricking thorns, to a little light! 


IT’S WORTH TRYING. 





Habit is one of the greatest influences in our lives. Once a thing 
becomes habitual it becomes easy. It is consequently to our own in- 
terest to make as many good and desirable actions habitual as we 
possibly can. 

But one thing we do not always realize is, that even feelings and 
ways of looking at things can be made habitual. A grouch can be 
made a habit; a gloomy view of things can be made a habit; but so 
can happiness be made a habit. Try this formula. 

Get up right in the morning. Go to bed right at night. Start with 
an assurance of God’s blessing on you, and of our Lady’s interest in 
all your doings. Go to your duties with hope in the future, kindness 
in your purpose. 

If it is a dark day, never mind; you will lighten it up. God is as 
good on a dark day as on a fair one. If it is a bright day, you will 
add to the brightness. Give a word of cheer, a kindly greeting, and a 
warm handshake to your friends. Give a thought now and then to 
the source of all happiness, God. 

If all of us would only think how much of human happiness is 
made by ourselves, there would be less of human misery. 

If all of us would bear in mind that happiness is from within and 
not from without, there would be a well spring of joy in every heart 
and the sun would shine forever. 


It is but poor encouragement to tell a sinner he must not sin; 
he must do something if he is to refrain from evil; he must “do 
good,”—he must fill his life so full with good things, good thoughts, 
good hope, that there is no time to dwell upon evil.....Penitence 
discloses itself not merely in the desire to be rid of sin, but in the 
effort to do good. The victory over sin cannot have an assurance 
of permanence except by the growth of holiness. Bad habits can 
only be conquered by the formation of good. 
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| | Catholic Events 





(All events chronicled are reported by the N. C. W. C. News Service.) 

Rt. Rev. Edw. D. Kelly, Bishop of Grand Rapids, who was 
received in audience by the Holy Father recently, writes a very 
interesting description of him. He said: “The Holy Father works 
harder than any of the big captains of industry in America. Some- 
times his audiences begin as early as 9 a. m., and continue till 9 p. 
m., in all of which, or any of which, he had to deal with matters 
of the most compelling and momentous nature. There is no vaca- 
tion ahead and very little relaxation, except a walk in the Vatican 
Gardens.” 

* * * 

On Sunday, July 10, 3,000 workingmen attended Mass cele- 
brated by the Holy Father in the Vatican Gardens. His Holiness 
addressed them recalling the Church’s social doctrines as contained 
the Pope Leo’s great encyclical “Rerum Novarum.” 

* * * 

It appears that although it is only a year since an Apostolic 
Delegate was sent to Japan, the Japanese are considering estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations with the Vatican. Prince Hirchito of 
Japan is now in Rome. 

* * * 

The Holy Father has published an encyclical letter on the 
centenary of St. Dominic in which he describes the prerogatives 
of the Dominican Order, its profound attachment to the Holy See 
and its devotion to the Blessed Virgin. He urges the Dominicans 
to emulate their founder’s virtues ; to intensify the religious instruc- 
tion of the people, and to encourage devotion to the rosary. 

* * 


Professor Mussolini, a Socialist, recently made the following 
statements in the Italian Chamber of Deputies: “The reconcilia- 
tion of the Vatican and the Quirinal is opportune, logical and 
inevitable”. ...and, “Italy as far as the political status of Palestine 
is concerned, has but two courses to follow,—that of the English 
policy, and that outlined by Pope Benedict in his recent consis- 
torial allocution. As for me, I do not hesitate to declare that Italy 
should follow the course outlined by the Pope,’—The applause 
which greeted his plain statements was only one sign of the pro- 
found impression his utterances made in the whole country. 

* * 

It is a curious coincidence that on the day on which M. Jon- 
nart’s (the newly appointed French ambassador to the Holy See) 
train was steaming into Rome, the life of the man who had done 
more than any other to cause the Republic to break off relations 
with the Holy See (and in an insulting fashion, too) was ebbing 
out. This was M. Combes, who died at the age of 86. 
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Senator Thomas E. Watson, whose venomous attack on the 
Catholic Bishop of Savannah and the Good Shepherd Nuns we 
reported last month, assumes personal responsibility for all the 
charges and adds others,—equally false. One of these is: When 
Mr. Harding named the Romanist priest of Marion, O., for the 
consulship at Rome, it seemed to me that the President was virtu- 
ally sending an envoy to the Vatican, but there was no evidence 
which could be produced, and it would have been useless to have 
raised a row over the appointment.” The American Consul Gen- 
eral at Rome is Francis B. Keene of Milwaukee, who is not a 
priest and not a Catholic! 


* * * 


Secretary of the Navy Denby recently addressed a letter to Dr. 
E. O. Watson (Methodist) representative of the Federal Council 
of Churches, recommending to him to send Protestant missionaries 
into Hayti. Father John J. Burke, Secretary of the N. C. W. C., 
represented to Secretary Denby that the large majority of the 
people of Hayti is Catholic and the Church has there a well con- 
stituted organization, which gives to the Secretary’s special invita- 
tion to Protestant missionaries the appearance that their religious 
work has the official sanction of the U. S. Government. The Sec- 
retary, Mr. Denby, then declared that he was misled by the repre- 
sentations of sectarians propagandists, and acknowledged his mis- 
take. 

. * * * 

A bill, sponsored by Jews, was recently introduced in Congress, 
which is of special interest to Catholics. It reads: “That the 
sending of any publication or printed matter through the mails 
that contains any statement or article, the obvious purpose of 
which is to stir up racial or religious hatred, be..... prohibited.” 
This bill is designed to frustrate the alleged anti-Semitic utter- 
ances of Henry Ford’s “Dearborn Independent,” which aroused 
the wrath of the Jews all over the country. It is noticeable that 
the Jews, who are perhaps not more than five percent of the 
country’s population, should obtain this action. It is something 
of a tribute to their influence and their insistence on their rights 
as American citizens. 

* * * 


Two exhibitions of the motion picture “American Catholics in 
War and Reconstruction,” have been prevented in two southern 
communities,—Wallis, Texas, and Meridian, Miss.,—within the 
last few weeks, by the theft of the film in one case and of the 
lens of the projecting machine in the other. The sheriff or the 
municipal authorities gave little or no co-operation in the detection 
of those guilty of the theft. 


* * * 
Members of the Ku Klux Klan of Wallis, Texas, also made a 


demonstration against the Catholic Church and school. The pastor 
writes: “Last Saturday night, in this town of 700 inhabitants, 
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there was a Ku Klux Klan parade. In passing our school and 
church they posted a bill in front of the church forbidding the use 
of any foreign language, and ordered every man who does not sup- 
port the public school to leave the town.” 

a 2 * 

Pennsylvania charitable institutions were dealt a severe blow 
lately when the Supreme Court, in a decision by Chief Justice von 
Moschzisker, declared unconstitutional all estate appropriations to 
sectarian or denominational charities. Sixty-seven institutions will 
be effected by the decision. The action was brought by Willis 
Collins, secretary of the Anti-Sectarian Appropriation Association, 
and affects Catholic, Protestent and Jewish charities. 

* * * 


Archbishop Geo. W. Mundelein of Chicago has announced that 
he has placed the educational department of the Divinity School 
of the University of St. Mary of the Lake in the hands of the 
Jesuit Fathers. Father John B. Furay S. J. will be prefect of 
Studies; Rev. W. Hornsby, S. J., will be professor of Philosophy ; 
and Father W. Padberg will be Professor of History. 

* * * 


After serving the people of New York for 16 years, the Medical 
College of Fordham University, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, 
closed its doors this summer because the struggle to operate such 
an institution without endowment and without help from the 
Catholic people at large has proven too great. 

* * * 


The need of colored Sisters to train the Catholic children of 
the Colored race, has been illustrated in figures made public by 
the Catholic Board for Mission Work among the Colored People. 
In 1907, there were 5000 colored children in Catholic schools; in 
1921, there were 22,000, and the number is steadily increasing. It 
is asserted that the white Sisterhoods are already overburdened 
with the care of children of their own race, and that it is necessary 
to provide training for colored Sisters. A campaign is being carried 
on to raise $25,000 for this purpose. 

* * * 


The Sisters of Charity of Seton Hill, Greensburg, Pa., will 
institute a six weeks’ summer course for colored sisterhoods of 
America, at St. Elizabeth’s Academy, New Orleans. There are 
three orders of colored women, with about 400 sisters and novices 
in the United States. 

* * * 

Bigotry, which has been rampant in Portland (Oregon) school 
affairs for some years, triumphed in the school elections held there 
recently. Four anti-Catholic candidates were elected by a mi3- 
jority of 7,000 votes. The four candidates who went down in 
defeat had been selected by the City Club, and were backed by the 
three leading newspapers of Portland, and the majority of the pub- 
lic school teachers. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Someone said that God permits a 
person to commit a certain number of 
sins and after that His Mercy ceases. 
Is that true? 


Spiritual writers speak in this way. 
For instance, St. Alphonsus says: “In 
the graces which God dispenses to us, 
there is a determined measure, which 
being completed, the door is closed to 
all further grace. We ought to dread, 
therefore, abusing any grace that God 
gives us; for any grace we receive, any 
light, any inspiration, may be the last 
which God has determined to give us; 
and that being despised, we shall be 
lost.” 


If we consider the matter, we shall 
be able to see how these words are to 
be understood. 


I. Terms. 1) “Permits.” God does 
not and cannot permit any sin; he must 
hate and abhor it forever. But God 
suffers a man to offend Him knowing- 
ly and deliberately. 2) “Mercy:” 
Mercy signifies giving aid to those who 
cannot help themselves. This God does 
for the sinner by giving graces of con- 
version. These graces are always suf- 
ficient, but to some God gives special 
graces, either as a reward of fidelity in 
the use of ordinary grace or as a free 
manifestation of His special favor. 

II. Principles. We must distinguish 
between the ordinary course of Provi- 
dence, and the extraordinary. 

1) Ordinary course. a) On man’s 
part,—man is endowed with free will 
and power to choose right or wrong,— 
as long as life lasts——to work out his 
salvation,—and God never does vio- 
lence to this free will. b) On God’s 
part: God truly wishes every man’s 
salvation. For this purpose he calls 
us into being, for this purpose He gives 
us life each moment, for this purpose 
He has worked and works the most 
astounding miracles from the Incar- 
nation down to the last Mass that shall 
be offered on earth and the last Sacra- 
ment that shall be administered, for 
this purpose He pours out graces on 
each one day by day in the form of 


secret inspirations to repent of sin and 
do good and persevere in it. God’s true 
wish for every man’s salvation is writ- 
ten in large letters across the world: 
every Church in which Our Lord 
dwells is an illuminated capital. More- 
over, God has arranged all things so 
that to all are given an opportunity to 
save their souls. For this sufficient 
grace is given to all, and that as long 
as life lasts. God foreknows what each 
one will do with his chances of salva- 
tion, and in what condition he will be 
when death meets him; but this fore- 
knowledge imposes no force on man. 

2) Extraordinary course. a) There 
are miracles in the order of grace as 
well as in derogation of the order of 
nature. b) Just as man may put himself 
voluntarily in such a position that a 
miracle is necessary to save his life, so 
he may also deliberately put himself in 
such a condition spiritually that a mira- 
cle of grace is necessary to save his 
soul. c) God is never forced to work 
a miracle, else man could really defy 
God, and He would no longer be God. 

III. Conclusions: 

1) God suffers man to offend Him 
for a certain length of time and thence- 
forward gives no special graces, is very 
probable and reasonable and a fact of 
experience; yet it cannot be asserted 
with certainty in any given case. 2) 
God suffers man to offend Him for a 
certain length of time and thencefor- 
ward gives no more sufficient grace to 
save him, cannot be said until a man is 
dead. As long as there is life, there is 
free will and power to pray: and 
prayer is the key to all grace. 3) This 
certain time, is not arbitrarily estab- 
lished by God; it is brought about real- 
ly by man who voluntarily puts him- 
self in such a condition that grace is no 
longer of any use to him; its is fore- 
known by God, and in this foreknowl- 
edge is certain. 4) Since we know that 
our death may occur at any time, it is 
clear that any grace may be our last, 
any sin may be our last; hence, avoid 
every sin, make use of every grace, is 
the only reasonable conclusion. 
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Some Good Books 





The Morality of the Strike. By Rev. 
Donald A. McLean. Published by P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. Price, $1.75; post- 
paid, $1.85. 

A professor of economics in one of 
State Universities, speaking of Catho- 
lic writers on social and economic ques- 
tions, remarked: “They always work 
up from fundamental principles to de- 
finite conclusions and _ applications.” 
This dictum is well verified in the book 
we are reviewing. 


In his preface, Father John A. Ryan 
advances three weighty reasons why 
Father McLeans book is greatly needed 
at the present time. “The first is the 
general fact that a large proportion of 
the two conflicting parties, employers 
and employees, either ignore entirely 
or inadequately estimate the moral 
sides of strikes. Sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other party regards 
the struggle as merely an economic 
contest . . . The second fact that 
makes the volume in hand helpful and 
timely is the increasing popular convic- 
tion that strikes should be prohibited 
by law . . . In the third place, 
Father McLean’s book is valuable be- 
cause it discusses the subject more 
thoroughly and more fundamentally 
than does any existing work in the 
English language. We have many 
magazine articles and pamphlets which 
cover the field in outline; but none of 
these productions comes as near to pre- 
senting all the phases of the subject or 
to treating them all adequately as does 
the present volume.” 

Commendatory words such as these 
from the pen of a recognized authority 
of moral and economic questions as is 
Dr. Ryan must have a hearty welcome 
for Father McLean’s book. And when 
we add to this the fact that an invalu- 
able bibliography extending over thir- 
teen pages closes the book, we do not 
hesitate to recommend it to all who 
wish to be well informed on‘ this 
momentous subject. 

Catholic Problems in Western Can- 
ada. By George Thomas Daly, C. Ss. 
R. Published by The MacMillan Co. 


of Canada, Toronto. Price postpaid, 
$2,50. 

The Book contains lectures delivered 
at various times and essays contributed 
to various papers. They are grouped 
in three Parts: Religious Problems, 
Educational Problems, Social Prob- 
lems. An Appendix presents three 
papers regarding Americanization. 
Most Rev. O. E. Mathieu, Archbishop 
of Regina contributes a letter by way 
of Preface. 

“To draw the attention of Catholics,” 
says the Archbishop, “to the critical 
issues which conditions, during the last 
decade or so, have created in our great 
West, and to offer solutions which will 
be beneficial to the Church, are the 
noble motives that have prompted your 
important work and guided you on in 
its completion.” 

Father Daly himself says: “We do 
not pretend to present an exhaustive 
treatment of the matter . . . To 
be of service to the Church and 
through her to our country, is the sole 
ambition we have had before us in 
gathering together stray sheaves of 
thought, published here and there, dur- 
ing the course of the last few years. 
We are quite convinced that a clear 
vision of the problems facing the 
Church in Western Canada, will 
awaken a sense of the responsibility 
which they entail for every Catholic of 
the land.” 

We cannot help admiring in these 
pages, the clearness with which Father 
Daly visualizes the problems of Canada, 
the enthusiasm with which he places 
them before the reader and the 
strength with which he proposes his 
solutions. If not everyone will agree 
with his methods, I am sure, no one 
will fail to realize that there are prob- 
lems to be solved and it will take a 
callous character indeed that will read 
and not feel his personal responsibility 
in trying to find a solution. 

And since Western Canadian prob- 
lems are in many ways like our own, 
this book thought-provoking, powerful, 
ardent—ought to claim a great deal of 
interest from American readers. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





A schoolgirl was required to write 
200 words about a motor-car. She sub- 
mitted the following: “My uncle 
bought a motor-car. He was out rid- 
ing in the country when it busted going 
up a hill, The other 180 words are 
what my uncle said when he was walk- 
ing back to town, but I know you 
wouldn’t want me to repeat them.” 


Two gentlemen riding on a train 
were both very much intoxicated. 

First Gent—“What time is it?” 

Second Gent (after extracting a 
matchbox from his pocket with much 
exertion und gazing at it intently)— 
“Thursday.” 

First Gent—“My heavens, I’ve got to 
get off here.” 


The swain and his swainess had just 
encountered a bulldog that looked as if 
he might shake a mean lower jaw. 

“Why, Percy,” she exclaimed as he 
started a strategic retreat. “You al- 
ways swore you would face death for 
me.” 
“I would,” he flung back over his 
shoulder, “but that darn dog ain’t 
dead.” 


“You admit, then,” said an Alabama 
judge, “that you stole the hog?” 

“Ah sure has to, Jedge,” said the 
colored prisoner. 

“Well, nigger, there’s been a lot of 
hog-stealing going on around here 
lately, and I’m just going to make an 
example of you or none of us will be 
safe.” 


He—My dear, I wish you wouldn’t 
keep singing that song about the “Fall- 
ing Dew.” 

She—Why not? 

He—Because it always reminds me 
of the house rent. 

“This paper says that the human 
body contains sulphur.” 

“In what amounts?” 

“Oh, in varying quantities.” 

“Well, that probably accounts for 
some girls making better matches than 
others.” 


Oswald—“My love for you is like the 
deep blue sea—” 

Clarissa (for such was her name)— 
“And I take it with the corresponding 
amount of salt.” 


Two miners went on a fishing ex- 
pedition. But they were novices at the 
game. 

“How are ye gettin’ on, Jock?” asked 
one. 

“Och, simply rotten!” was the reply. 
“I don’t believe my bloomin’ worm’s 
trying.” 


Prof.“Why is a well-ordered school- 
room like a Ford?” 

Bright Freshie—“Easy! Because the 
crank’s up in front.” 

Prof.—“Yes, but there’s more to it 
than that. The crank’s up in front, 
anl All The Nuts Are In Their Proper 
Places.” 


“T am always moved by the sound of 
music,” said young Phathead as the 
clock struck eleven. 

“Let me play something for you,” 
said Miss Uplate, with sudden eager- 
ness. 





_ A boy’s composition—“Tobacco was 
invented by Walter Raleigh, and when 
the people first saw him smoking they 
thought it was a steamboat or locomo- 
tive, and as they never heard of those 
things they were greatly frightened.” 


Morris—“Gosh, but that ox-tail soup 
was bully, 

Mooney—“Yeah, and the hash made 
me feel like everything. 





A small boy was taken to see the new 
baby, whom he eyed very critically. 

“Why, he’s got no hair, father,” was 
his first remark. 

The fact was admitted. 

“And he’s got no teeth, father,” was 
the next comment. 

ne circumstances could not be 

denied. 

“T tell you what, father,” was the 
final observation, “you’ve been swin- 
dled; he’s an old one.” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 


A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 
SD: 66 dedenesececes soddeemees secbeneserennws . -$3,502.44 


Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La).. 2,052.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


Denver, Colo.) ....cccccsece eT Tey ree Te 492.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus 
CP GOD sass ssn ciesrindeeninecsensneseue 1,258.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 1,057.00 


* * x 
Burse in Memory of Father Brown............e.eeseeeees $3,898.00 
ee th a kd hsb Reade ewnndsdeketassceecend 577.00 
Wee OF SE: Premele OF ARGihs 6 ooo cnc cccviceccccsccceoss 1.007.50 
a A I Ee PI sg hocks hice trniimiisiacsncs 2,401.00 
Burse of St. Thomas the Apostle. .............cee cee eeees 201.00 
Se re Te os vos oi vie endadnedowneeieneassawioes 221.00 
ee ce NG his Kikweks eis ainees HA 306.00 
ee ee Pin inn kin edn RKK eee RRR dae deainaws 150.60 
BE Fk I 6 ksiced oc nck tviccdcanisnieiireesesne 518.00 


BN Si is een eee 137.00 











BIRD-A-LEA 
By Clementia 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 
By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
ry, C.Ss.R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


THE BLACK CARDINAL 
By John Talbot Smith 
Price, postpaid, $1.85 


A novel that will interest 
every reader 


JESUS CHRIST: HIS LIFE, 
HIS PASSION, HIS 
TRIUMPH. 


By A. Berthe, C. Ss. R. 
Transl. by F. Girardey, 
cc. Se. &. 


Price, postpaid, $1.85 


Books 


Hor Home, School, and Parish Libraries 








THE GREATER LOVE 


By Chapl. Geo. McCar- 
thy 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


THE BOY WHO 
LOOKED AHEAD 


By John Talbot Smith 


A Live New Story For 
Boys 


Price, $1.50, postpaid 


CATHOLIC PROBLEMS 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


By George T. Daly, C. 
Ss. R. 


Price, postpaid, $2.50 


A MILL TOWN PASTOR 


By Joseph Conroy, S. J. 
Price, postpaid, $1.90 


Better than a novel! 
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